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CHAPTER XXXII. 


SIR THOMAS AT HOME. 


Smr Taomas Unperwoop was welcomed | 
home at the villa witha double amount of 
Sympathy and glory—that due to him for his | 
Victory being added to that which came to | 
him on the score of his broken arm. A hero | 
is never so much a hero among women as | 
when he has been wounded in the battle. 
The very weakness which throws him into | 
female hands imparts a moiety of his great- 
hess to the women who for the while possess 
him, and creates a partnership in heroism, in | 
Which the feminine half delights to make the | 
most of its own share. During the week at | 
Pereyeross and throughout the journey Pa- 
tience had had this half all to herself; and 
there had arisen to her considerable enjoy- | 
ment from it as soon as she found that her | 
father wou'd probably be none the worse for | 
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** I'm afraid he's hurt,’ said Morris.""—Chapter XX XI. 


She saw 
done for 


his accident after a few weeks. 
more of him now than she had 
years, and was able, after a fashion, to work 
her quiet, loving female will with him, exacting 
from him an obedience to feminine sway such 


as had not been exercised on him since his 


He himself had been humbled, 
He had taken his gruel, 


wife’s death. 
passive, and happy. 


grumbled with modesty, and consoled himself 


with constantly reflecting that he was mem- 


| ber of Parliament for the borough of Percy- 


cross, 





During their journey, although Patience | 


was urgent in requiring from her father qui- 
escence, lest he should injure himself by too 
much exertion, there were many words spoken 
both as to Clarissa and Mary Bonner. As 


| to poor Clary, Sir Thomas was very decided 


that if there were any truth in the suspicion 
which had now been roused in his mind as to 
Ralph the heir, the thing must be put an end 
to at once, 


Ralph who had been the heir | 





was now in possession of that mess of pot- 
tage for which he had sold his inheritance— 
so said Sir Thomas to his daughter — and 
would undoubtedly consume that, as he had 
‘consumed the other mess which should have 
lasted him till the inheritanee was his own, 
And he told to Patience the whole story as 
to Polly Neefit—the whole story, at least, as 
he had heard it. Ralph had declared to Sir 
Thomas, when discussing the expedience of 
his proposed marriage with the daughter of 
the breeches-maker, that he was attached to 
Polly Neefit. Sir Thomas had done all he 
could to dissuade the young man from a mar- 
riage which, in his eyes, was disgraceful ; 
but he could not bring himself to look with 
favor on affections transferred so quickly 
from the breeches-maker’s daughter to his 
own. There must be no question of a love- 
affair between Clary and the foolish heir who 
had disinherited himself by his folly. All 
this was doubly painful to Patience. She 
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suffered first for her sister, the violence of 
whose feelings were so well known to her, 
and so completely understood; and then on 
her own account she was obliged to endure 
the conviction that she was deceiving her fa- 
ther. Although she had allowed something 
of the truth to escape from her, she had not 
wilfully told her sister’s secret. But looking 
at the matter from her father’s point of view, 
and bearing all that her father now said, she 
was brought in guilty of hypocrisy in the 
court of her own conscience. 

In that other matter as to Mary Bonner 
there was much more of pleasantness. There 
could be no possible reason why that other 
man, to whom Fortune was going to be so 
good, should not marry Mary Bonner, if Mary 
coula bring herself to take him into her good 
graces. And of course she would. Such at 
least was Sir Thomas’s opinion. How was 
it possible that a girl like Mary, who had 
nothing of her own, should fail to like a lov- 
er who had every thing to recommend him— 
good looks, good character, good temper, and 
good fortune? Patience did make some pro- 
test against this, for the sake of her sex. 
She didn’t think, she said, that Mary had 
ever thought of Mr. Newton in that light. 
“There must be a beginning to such 
thoughts, of course,” said Sir Thomas, Pa- 
tience explained that she had nothing to say 
against Mr. Newton. It would all be very 
nice and proper, no doubt—only perhaps 
Mary might not care for Mr. Newton. 
“Psha!” said Sir Thomas. Sir Thomas 
seemed to think that the one girl was as 
much bound to fall in love as the other was 
to abstain from so doing. Patience continued 
her protest—but very mildly, because her 
father’s arm was in a sling. Then there 
arose the question whether Mary should be 
told of the young man’s letter. Patience 
thought that the young man should be al- 
lowed to come and speak for himself. Sir 
Thomas made no objection to the young 
man’s coming. The young man might come 
when he pleased. But Sir Thomas thought 
it would be well that Mary should know what 
the young man had written. And so they 
reached home. 

To be glorified by one worshipping daugh- 
ter had been pleasant to the woundéd hero, 
but to be glorified by two daughters and a 
niece was almost wearisome. On the first 
evening nothing was said about the love- 
troubles or love-prospects of the girls. Sir 
Thomas permitted to himself the enjoyment 
of nis glory, with some few signs of impa- 
tience when the admiration became too 
strong. He told the whole story of his elec- 
tion, lying back among his cushions on the 
sofa, although Patience, with mild persist- 
ence, cautioned him against exertion. 

“It is very bad that you should have your 
arm broken, papa,’ 

“Tt is a bore, my dear.” 

“Of course it is—a dreadful bore. But 
as it is doing so well, Iam so glad that you 
went down to Percycross. It is such a great 
thing that you should be in the House again. 
It does give so much color to our lives here.” 


said Clarissa. 





“T hope they were not colorless before.” 
“You know what I mean. It is so nice 
to feel that you are in Parliament.” 

“It is quite on the cards that I may lose 
the seat by petition.” 

“They never can be so cruel,” said 
Mary. 

“Cruelty!” said Sir Thomas, laughing. 
“Tn politics men skin each other without the 
slightest feeling. I do not doubt that Mr. 
Westmacott would ruin me with the most per- 
fect satisfaction, if by doing so he could bring 
the seat with his own reach again; and yet I 
believe Mr. Westmacott to be a kind-hearted, 
good sort of man. There is a theory among 
Englishmen that in politics no man need 
spare another. To wish that your opponent 
should fall dead upon the hustings is not an 
uncharitable wish at an election.” 

“Oh, papa!” exclaimed Patience. 

“At any rate you are elected,” said 
Clary. 

“ And threatened folk live long, uncle,” 
said Mary Bonner. 

“So they say, my dear.—Well, Patience, 
don’t look at me with so much reprobation in 
your eyes, and I will go to bed at once. Being 
here instead of at the Percy Standard does 
make one inclined to take a liberty.” 

“Oh, papa, it is such a delight to have 
you,” said Clary, jumping up and kissing her 
father’s forehead. All this was pleasant 
enough, and the first evening came to an end 
very happily. 

The next morning Patience, when she was 
alone with her father, made a request to him 
with some urgency. ‘“‘ Papa,” she said, “do 
not say any thing to Clary about Ralph.” 

“Why not?” 

> “Tf there is any thing in it, let it die out 
of itself.” 

“But is there ? 

“How am I tosay? Think of it, papa. 
If I knew it, I could hardly tell—even you.” 

“Why not? If I am not to hear the 
truth from you, who is to tell me?” 

“Dear papa, don’t be angry. There may 
be a truth which had better not be told. 
What we both want is that Clary shouldn’t 
suffer. If you question her, she will suffer. 
You may be sure of this—that she will obey 
your wishes.” 

“How can she obey them, unless she 
knows them?” 

“She shall know them,” said Patience. 
But Sir‘Thomas would give no promise. 

On that same day Sir Thomas sent for his 
niece into his room, and there read to her 
the letter which he had received from the 
squire’s son. It was now the last week of 
October—that short, blessed morsel of time 
which to the poor squire at Newton was the 
happiest of his life. He was now cutting 
down trees and building farm-houses, and 
looking after his stud in all the glory of his 
success, Ralph had written his letter, and 
had received his answer—and he also was 
successtul and glorious. That fatal day on 
which the fox would not break from Barford 
Woods had not yet arrived. Mary Bonner 
| heard the letter read, and listened to Sir 


” 











Thomas’s speech without a word, without a 
blush, and without a sign. Sir Thomas began 
his speech very well, but became rather 
misty toward the end, when he found himself 
unable to reduce Mary to a state of femi- 
nine confusion, “My dear,” he began, “I 
have received a letter which I think it is my 
duty to read to you.” 

“ A letter, uncle ?” 

“Yes, my dear. Sit down while I read it, 
I may as well tell you at once that it is a letter 
which has given me very great satisfaction. 
It is from a young gentleman ”—upon hear- 
ing this announcement Mary’s face assumed 
a look of settled, collected strength, which 
never left it for a moment during the remain- 
der of the interview—* yes; from a young 
gentleman, and I may say that I never read 
a letter which I thought to be more honor- 
able to the writer. It is from Mr. Ralph 
Newton—not the Ralph with whom you have 
found us to be so intimate, but from the 
other who will some day be Mr. Newton of 
Newton Priory.” Then Sir Thomas looked 
into his niece’s face, hoping to see there 
something of the flutter of expectant triumph, 
But there was neither flutter nor triumph in 
Mary’s countenance. He read the letter, sit- 
ting up in his bed, with his left arm in a 
sling, and then he handed it toher. “ You 
had better look at it yourself, my dear.” 
Mary took the letter, and sat as though she 
were reading it. It seemed to Sir Thomas 
that she was reading it with the cold accu- 
racy of a cautious attorney — but in truth 
her eyes did not follow a single word of 
the letter. There was neither flutter nor 
triumph in her face, or in the movement of 
her limbs, or in the quiet, almost motionless 
carriage of her body; but, nevertheless, the 
pulses of her heart beat so strongly, that had 
all depended on it she could not have read a 
word of the letter. ‘‘ Well, my dear,” said 
Sir Thomas, when he thought that ample 
time had been given for the perusal. Mary 
simply folded the paper together and re- 
turned it into his hands, “I have told him, 
as I was bound to do, my dear, that, as far as 
I was concerned, I sould be happy to re- 
ceive him ; but that, for any other answer, I 
must refer him to you. Of course it will be 
for you to give him what answer your heart 
dictates. But I may say this—and it is my 
duty to say it as your guardian and nearest 
relative—the way in which he has put for- 
ward his request shows him to be a most 
honorable man; all that I have ever heard of 
him is in his favor; he is a gentleman every 
inch of him; and as for his prospects in life, 
they are such that they entitle him to ad- 
dress almost any lady in the land. Of 
course, you will follow the dictates of your 
own heart, as I said; but I cannot myself 
fancy any greater good fortune that could 
come in the way of a young woman than the 
honest affections of such a man as this Ralph 
Newton.”” Then Sir Thomas paused for some 
reply, but Mary had none ready for him. 
“Of course, I have no questions to ask,” he 
said, and then again paused. But still Mary 
did not speak. “I dare say he will be here 
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before long, and I hope that he may meet with 
a happy reception. I at least shall be glad to 
see him, for I hold him in great honor. And 
as I look upon marriage as the happiest lot 
for all women, and as I think that this would 
be a happy marriage, I do hope—I do hope— 
But as I said before, all that must be left to 
yourself. Mary, have you nothing to say?” 

“T trust, uncle, you are not tired of me.” 

“Tired of you! Certainly not. I have not 
been with you since you have been here as much 
as I should have wished, because—indeed, for 
various reasons. But we all like you, and 
nobody wants to get rid of you. But there 
is a way in which young ladies leave their 
own homes, which is generally thought to be 
matter of congratulation. But, as I said be- 
fore, nobody shall press you.” 

“Dear uncle, I am so full of thanks to 
you for your kindness.” 

“But it is of course my duty, as your 
guardian, to tell you that in my opinion this 
gentleman is entitled to your esteem.” 

After that Mary left him without another 
word, and taking her hat and cloak- as she 
passed through the hall went at once out into 
the garden. It was a fine autumn morning, 
almost with a touch of summer in it. We 
do not know here that special season which 
across the Atlantic is called the Indian summer 
—that last glow of the year’s warmth which 
always brings with it a half-melancholy con- 
viction of the year’s decay—which in itself is 
so delightful, would be so full of delight, were 
it not for the consciousness which it seems to 
contain of being the immediate precursor of 
winter with all its horrors. There is no suffi- 
cient constancy with us of the recurrence of 
such a season, to make any special name 
needful. But now and again there comes a 
day, when the winds of the equinox have lulled 
themselves, and the chill of October rains 
has left the earth, and the sun gives a ge- 
nial, luxurious warmth, with no power to 
scorch, with strength only to comfort. But 
here, as elsewhere, this luxury is laden with 
melancholy, because it tells us of decay, and 
is the harbinger of death. This was such a 
day, and Mary Bonner, as she hurried into a 
shrubbery-walk, where she could wander un- 
seen, felt both the sadness and the softness of 
the season. There was a path which ran from 
the front gate of the villa grounds through 
shrubs and tall evergreens down to the river, 
and was continued along the river-bank up 
through the flower-garden to windows open- 
the drawing-room. Here she 
walked alone for more than an hour, turning 


ing from 


as she came to the river in order that she 
might not be seen from the house. 

Mary Bonner, of whose character hitherto 
but little has been said, was, at any rate, an 
acute observer. Very soon after her first 
introduction to Ralph the heir—Ralph who 
had for so many years been the intimate 
friend of the Underwood family —she per- 
ceived something in the manner of that very 
attractive young man which conveyed to her 
4 feeling that, if she so pleased, she might 
count him as an admirer of her own. She 
bad heard then, as was natural, much of the 











brilliance of his prospects, and but little—as 
was also natural—of what he had done to 
mar them. And she also perceived, or fan- 
cied that she perceived, that her cousin Clary 
gave many of her thoughts to the heir. Now 
Mary Bonner understood the importance to 
herself of a prosperous marriage, as well as 
any girl ever did understand its great signifi- 
cance, She was an orphan, living in fact on 
the charity of her uncle. And she was 
aware that, having come to her uncle’s house 
when all the weakness and attractions of her 
childhood were passed, she could have no 
hold on him or his such as would have been 
hers had she grown to be a woman beneath 
his roof. There was a thoughtfulness too 
about her—a thoughtfulness which some, 
perhaps, may call worldliness—which made 
it impossible for her not to have her own con- 
dition constantly in her mind, In her fa- 
ther’s lifetime she had been driven by his 
thoughtlessness and her own sterner nature 
to think of these things; and in the few 
months that had been passed between her fa- 
ther’s death and her acceptance in her un- 
cle’s house she had taught herself to regard 
the world as an arena in which she must 
fight a battle by her own strength with such 
weapons as God had given to her. God had, 
indeed, given to her many weapons, but she 
knew but of one. She did know that God 
had made her very beautiful. But she re- 
garded her beauty after an unfeminine fashion 
--as a thing of value, but as a chattel of 
which she could not bring herself to be 
proud. Might it be possible that she should 
win for herself by her beauty some position 
in the world less bardensome, more joyous 
than that of a governess, and less dependent 
than that of a daily recipient of her uncle’s 
charity ? 

She had had lovers in the West Indies— 
perhaps a score of them—but they had been 
nothing to her. Her father’s house had been 
so constituted that it had been impossible 
for her to escape the very plainly-spoken ad- 
miration of captains, lieutenants, and colonial 
secretaries. In the West Indies, gentlemen 
do speak so very plainly, on, or without, the 
smallest encouragement, that ladies accept 
such speaking much as they do in England 
the attention of a handkerchief lifted or an 
offer for a dance. It had all meant nothing 
to Mary Bonner, who from her earliest years 
of girlhood had been accustomed to captains, 
lieutenants, and even to midshipmen. 


thoughts, and something of a conviction that 
love-making was but an ugly amusement. 
As far as it had been possible she had kept 
herself aloof from it, and, though run after 
for her beauty, had been unpopular as being 
a “proud, cold, meaningless minx.” When 
her father died, she would speak to no one; 
and then it had been settled among the cap- 


tains, lieutenants, and colonial secretaries, | 
that she was a proud, cold, meaningless | 


minx. And with this character she left the 


| island. Now there came to her, naturally I 





say, this question: What lovers might she 
find in England, and, should she find lovers, 








But, 


through it all, she had grown up with serious 
learned in half-pronounced, ambiguous whis- 


| pers what was the nature of his position in 
I 





how should she deal with them? There are 
among us many who tell us that no pure- 
minded girl should think of finding a lover— 
should only deal with him, when he comes, 
as truth, and circumstances, and parental 
control, may suggest to her. If there be girls 
so pure, it certainly seems that no human 
being expects to meet them. Such was not 
the purity of Mary Bonner—if pure she was. 
She did think of some coming lover—did 
hope that there might be for her some pros- 
perity of life as the consequence of the love 
of some worthy man whom she, in return, 
And then there had come 
Ralph Newton the heir. 


might worship. 


Now to Mary Bonner—as also to Clarissa 
Underwood, and to Patience, and to old Mrs, 
Brownlow, and a great many others—Ralph 
the heir did not appear in quite those colors 
which he probably will in the reader’s eyes. 
These ladies, and a great many other ladies 
and gentlemen who reckoned him among 
their acquaintance, were not accurate'y ac- 
quainted with his transactions with Messrs. 
Neefit, Moggs, and Horsball; nor were they 
thoroughly acquainted with the easy nature 
of our hero’s changing convictions. To Cla- 
rissa he certainly was heroic; to Patience he 
was very dear; to old Mrs. Brownlow he was 
almost a demigod; to Mr. Poojean he was an 
object of envy. To Mary Bonner, as she first 
saw him, he was infinitely more fascinating 
than the captains and lieutenants of West 
Indian regiments, or than colonial secretaries 
generally. 

It was during that evening at Mrs. Brown- 
low’s that Mary Bonner resolutely made up 
her mind that she would be as stiff and cold 
to Ralph the heir as the nature of their ac- 
quaintance would allow. She had seen Cla- 
rissa without watching, and, without thinking, 
she had resolved. Mr. Newton was hand- 
some, well to do, of good address, and clever 
—he was also attractive; but he shovid not 
be attractive for her. She would not, as her 
first episode in her English life, rob a cousin 
of a lover. And so her mind was made up, 
and no word was spoken to any onc. She 
There was no one in 
whom she could confide. Indeed, there was 
no need for confidence. As she left Mrs. 
Brownlow’s house on that evening she slipped 
her arm through that of Patience, and the 
happy Clarissa was left to walk home with 
Ralph the heir—as the reader may perhaps 
remember. 

Then that other Ralph had come, and she 


had no confidences. 


the world. She did not know—at that time 
her cousins did not know—how nearly suc- 
cessful were the efforts made to dispossess 
the heir of his inheritance in order that this 
other Newton might possess it. But she 
saw, or thought that she saw, that this was 
the gallanter man of the two, Then he came 
again, and then again, and she knew that 
of avail. She en- 
It was not in her 


her own beauty was 
couraged him not at all. 
nature to give encouragement to a man’s ad- 


vances. It may, perhaps, be said of her that 
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she had no power to do so. What was in 
her of the graciousness of feminine love, of 
the leaning, clinging, flattering softness of 
woman’s nature, required some effort to ex- 
tract, and had never hitherto been extracted. 
But within her own bosom she told herself 
that she thought that she could give it, if the 
Then came 
the first tidings of his heirship, of his father’s 


asking for it were duly done. 


success—and then, elose upon the heels of 
those tidings, this heir’s humbly-expressed 
desire to be permitted to woo her. There 
was all the flutter of triumph in her bosom, 
as that letter was read to her, and yet there 
was no sign of it in her voice or in her coun- 
tenance. 

Nor could it have been seen had she been 
met walking in the shade of that shrubbery. 
And yet she was full of triumph. Here was 
the man to whom her heart had seemed to 
turn almost at first sight, as it had never 
turned to man before. She had deigned to 
think of him as of one she could love—and 
he loved her. 
also much to her that this man who was so 
generous in her eyes should have provided 
for him so noble a place in the world. She 
quite understood what it was to be the wife 
of such a one as the Squire of Newton. She 
had grieved for Clary’s sake when she heard 
that the former heir should be heir no longer 
But she could 
not so grieve as to be insensible of her own joy. 
And then there was something in the very 
manner in which the man approached her, 


As she paced the walk, it was 


—suspecting Clary’s secret. 


which gratified her pride while it touched 
her heart. About that other Ralph there 
was a tone of sustained self-applause, which 
seemed to declare that he had only to claim 
any woman and to receive her. There was 
an old-fashioned mode of wooing of which 
she had read and dreamed, that implied a 
homage which she knew that she desired. 
This homage her Ralph was prepared to pay. 

For an hour she paced the walk, not 
thinking, but enjoying what she knew. There 
was nothing in it requiring thought. He was 
to come, and till he should come there was 
Till 
he should come she would do nothing and say 
nothing. 
Clarissa’s step was heard, and in a moment 
Clarissa’s arm was round her waist. 

“ Mary,” 


nothing that she need either say or do. 


Such was her determination when 


she said, “ you must come out 


with me. Come and walk with me. I am 


going to Mrs. Brownlow’s. You must come.” 
“To walk there and back?” said Mary, 


smiling. 


“ We will return in an omnibus; but you 


must come. 
you.” 


Oh, I have so much to say to 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
“TELL ME AND I'LL TELL rou.” 


“Papa has told me all about it,” were 
Clarissa’s first words as soon as they were 


out of the gate on the road to Mrs. Brown- 
low’s, 








| 











“ All about what, Clary?” 

“Oh, you know ; or rather it was Patience 
told me, and then I asked papa. I am so 
glad.” 

Mary had as yet hardly had time to think 
whether the coming of this letter to her uncle 
would or would not be communicated to her 
cousins ; but, had she thought, she would 
have been almost sure that Sir Thomas would 
be more discreet. 
her so important, so secret, almost so sol- 


The whole matter was to 


emn, that she could hardly imagine that it 
should be discussed among the whole house- 
hold. And yet she felt a strong longing 
within herself to be able to talk of it to some 
one. Of the two cousins Clary was certainly 
her favorite, and, had she been forced to con- 
sult any one, she would have consulted Clary. 
But an absolute confidence in such a matter 
with a chosen friend, the more delightful it 
might appear, was on that very account the 
more difficult of attainment. It was an oc- 
easion for thought, for doubt, and almost for 
dismay; and now Clary rushed into it as 
though every thing could be settled-in a walk 
from Fulham to Parson’s Green ! 

“It is very good of you to be glad, 
Clary,” said the other, hardly knowing why 
she said this, and yet meaning it. 

If, in truth, Clary was glad, it was good 
of her. For this man to whom Clary was 
alluding had won from her own lover all his 
inheritance ! 

“T like him so much. You will let me 
talk about him; won’t you?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Mary 

“Do; pray do. There are so many rea- 
sons why we should tell each other every 
thing.” This elicited no promise from Mary. 
“Tf I thought that you would care, I would 
tell you all.” 

“TI care about every thing that concerns 
you, Clary.” 

“ But I didn’t bring you out to talk about 
myself now. I want to tell you how much I 
like your Ralph Newton.” 

“ But he isn’t mine.” 

“Yes, he is; at any rate, if you like to 
have him. And, of course, you will like. 
Why should you not ? 
is nice and good; and now he is to be the 
owner of all the property. What I want to 
tell you is this—I do not begrudge it to 


He is every thing that 


you.” 

Why should Clarissa begrudge or not be- 
grudge the property? Mary understood it 
all, but nothing had been said entitling her 
to speak as though she understood it. 

“T don’t think you would begrudge me 
any thing that you thought good for me,” 
said Mary. 

“And I think that Mr. Ralph Newton— 
this Mr. Ralph Newton—is very good for you. 
In the first place, 
would it not be very nice to have you mis- 
Only that shouldn’t 


Nothing could be so good. 


tress of Newton Priory ? 
come properly first.” 
“ And what should come first, Clary ?” 
“Oh, of course that you should love him 
better than any thing in the world! And you 
do; don’t you?” 











“Tt is too sudden to say that yet, 
Clary.” 
“ But I am sure you will. Don’t you feel 
that you will? Come, Mary, you should tell 
me something.” 
“ There is so little to tell.” 
“Then you are afraid of me. 
to tell you every thing.” 
“T am not afraid of you. 
ber, it is hardly more than an hour ago since 
I first heard of Mr. Newton’s wishes, and, up 
to that moment, nothing was further from my 
dreams.” 
“T was sure of it, ever so long ago,” said 
Clarissa. 
“Oh, Clary!” 
I told Patience how it was to 
be. Isawit in his eyes. One does see these 
things. I knew it would be so; and I told 
Patience that we three would be three Mrs. 
Newtons. But that, of course, was non- 
sense.” 

“ Nonsense, indeed ! ” 

“T mean about Patience.” 

“ And what about yourself, Clary ?”’ 

Clarissa made no answer, and yet she was 
burning to tell her own story. 
anxious to tell her own story, but only on the 
condition of reciprocal confidence. 
nature of her story required that the confi- 
dence should be reciprocal. 

“You said that you wanted to tell me 
every thing,” said Mary. 

“ And so I do.” 

“You know how glad I shall be to hear.” 

“That is all very well, but—” And then 
Clarissa paused. 

“But what, dear?” 

“Do you mean to accept Mr. Newton?” 

Now it was time for Mary to pause. “If 
I were to tell you my whole heart,” she said, 
“T should be ashamed of what I was saying; 
and yet I do not know that there is any cause 
for shame.” 

“There can be none,” said Clary. 
sure of that.” 

“My acquaintance with Mr. Newton is 
very, very slight. I liked him—ob, so much. 
I thought him to be high-spirited, manly, and 
a fine gentleman. I never saw any man who 
so much impressed me.” 

“Of course not,” said Clarissa, making @ 
gesture as though she would stop on the high- 
road and clasp her hands together, in which, 
however, she was impeded by her parasol and 
her remembrance of her present position. 

“But it is so much to say that cne will 
love a man better than all the world, and go 
to him, and belong to him, and be his wife.” 

“ Ah—but if one does love him!” 

“T can hardly believe that love can grow 
so quickly.” 

“Tell the truth, Mary ; has it not grown?” 

“Indeed, I cannot say. There; you shall 
have the whole truth. When he comes to 
me—and I suppose he will come.” 

“There isn’t much doubt of that.” 

“If he does come—” 

“ae 

“T hardly know what I shall say to him. 
I shall try to—to love him.” 
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“Of course you will love him—better than 
all the world.” 

“T know that he is paying me the greatest 
compiiment that a man can pay to a woman, 
And there is no earthly reason why I should 
not be proud to accept all that he offers me. 
J have nothing of my own to bestow in return.” 

“ But you are so beautiful.” 

Mary would make no pretence of denying 
this. It was true that that one great femi- 
nine possession did belong to her. “ After 
all,” she said, “ how little does beauty signify ! 
It attracts, but it can make no man happy. 
He has every thing to give to a wife, and he 
ought ‘to have much in return for what he 
gives.” 

“ You don’t mean that a girl should refuse 
a rich man because she has no fortune of her 
own®” 

“No; not quite that. But she ought to 
think whether she can be of use to him.” 

“Of course you will be of use, my dear— 
of the greatest use in the world. That’s his 
affair, and he is the best judge of what will 
be of use. You will love him, and other men 
will envy him, and that will be every thing. 
Oh, dear, I do so hope that he will come 
soon.” 

“And I—I almost hope he will not. I 
shall be so afraid to see him. The first meet- 
ing will be so awful. I shall not dare to look 
him in the face.” 

* But it is all settled.” 

“ No—not settled, Clary.” 

“Yes; it is settled. And now I will tell 
you what I mean when I say I do not be- 
grudge him to you. That is—I do not know 
whether you will care to be told.” 

“T care very much, Clary. I should be 
very unhappy if you did begrudge me any 
thing.” 

“ Of course you know that our Ralph New- 
ton, as we call him, ought to have been the 
heir ” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“T needn’t explain it all; only—only—” 

“Only he is every thing to you. Is it 
that, Clary?” 

“Yes; it is that. He is every thing to 
me. I love him—oh, yes, I do love him! 
But, Mary, I am not such a happy girl as you 
are. Sometimes I think he hardly cares for 
me.” 

“But he has asked you to care for him?” 

“Well—I don’t know. I think he has. 
He has told me,I know, that he loved me 
dearly—better than any one.” 

“And what answer did you make to him, 
Clary?” 

Clarissa had the whole scene on the lawn 
at Popham Villa so clearly impressed upon 
her memory, that an eternity of years, as she 
thought, could obliterate no one of its inci- 
dents and render doubtful no tone of his voice, 
no word that her lover had spoken. His con- 
duct had at that time been so violent that she 
had answered him only with tears and pro- 
testations of undying anger. 
had been dried, and her anger had passed 
away—while the love remained. Ralph, her 
Ralph, of course knew well enough that the 











But her tears | 


tears were dry and the anger gone. She could 
understand that he would understand that. 
But the love which he had protested, if it 
were real love, would remain. And why 
should she doubt him? The very fact that 
he was so dear to her, made such doubts al- 
most disgraceful. And yet there was so much 
cause for doubt. Patience doubted. She 
knew herself that she feared more than she 
hoped. She had resolved gallantly that she 
would be true to her own heart, even though 
by such truth she should be preparing for 
herself a life of disappointment. She had 
admitted the passion, and she would stand by 
it. In all her fears, too, she consoled herself 
by the reflection that her lover was hindered, 
not by want of earnestness or want of truth— 
but by the state of his affairs. While he was 
still in debt, striving to save his inheritance, 
but tormented by the growing certainty that 
it must pass away from him, how could he 
give himself up to love-making and prepara- 
tions for marriage? Clary made excuses for 
him which no one else would have made, and 
so managed to feed her hopes. “I made him 
no answer,” she said, at last. 

“Yet you knew you loved him.” 

“Yes; I knew that. I can tell you, and 
I told Patience. But I could not tell him.” 
She paused a moment, thinking whether she 
could describe the whole scene; but she 
found that she could not do that. “I shall 
tell him, perhaps, when he comes again ; that 
is, if he does come.” 

“Tf he loves you he will come.” 

“Tdon’t know. He has all these troubles 
on him, and he will be very poor; what will 
seem to him to be very poor. it would not 
be poor for me, but for him it would.” 

“Would that hinder him?” 

“How can I say? There are so many 
things a girl cannot know. He may still be 
in debt, and then he has been brought up to 
want so much. But it will make no more 
difference in me. And now you will under- 
stand why I shonld tell you that I will never 
begrudge you your good fortune. If all 
should come right, you shall give us a little 
cottage near your grand house, and you will 
not despise us.” 

Poor Clary, when she spoke of her pos- 
sible future lord, and the little cottage on the 
Newton demesne, hardly understood the feel- 
ings with which a disinherited heir must re- 
gard the property which he has lost. 

“ Dear, dearest Clary,” said Mary Bonner, 
pressing her cousin’s arm, 

They had now reached Mrs. Brownlow’s 
house, and the old lady was delighted to re- 
ceive them. Of course, she began to discuss 
at once the great news. Sir Thomas had had 
his arm broken, and was now again a mem- 
ber of Parliament. Mrs. Brownlow was a 
thorough-going Tory, and was in an ecstasy 
of delight that her old friend should have 
been successful. The success seemed to be 
so much the greater in that the hero had 





suffered a broken bone. And then there were 
many questions to be asked. Would Sir | 
Thomas again be solicitor-general by right of 

his seat in Parliament ?—for on such matters | 


Mrs. Brownlow was rather hazy in her con- 
ceptions as to the working of the British 
Constitution. And would he live at home? 
Clarissa would not say that she and Pa- 
tience expected such a result. All that she 
could suggest of comfort on this matter was 
that there would now be something of a fair 
cause for excusing their father’s residence at 
his London chambers. 

But there was a subject more enticing to 
the old lady even than Sir Thomas’s tri- 
umphs; a subject as to which there could 
not be any triumph—only dismay ; but not, 
on that account, the less interesting. Ralph 
Newton had sold his inheritance. 

“T believe it is all settled,” suid Clarissa, 
demurely, 

“Dear, dear, dear, dear!” groaned the 
old lady. 

And, while she groaned, Clarissa fartively 
cast a smile upon her cousin. 

“Tt is the saddest thing I ever knew,” 
said Mrs. Brownlow. “ And, after all, fora 
young man who never can be anybody, you 
know.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Clarissa, “he can be 
somebody.” 

“You know what I mean, my dear. I 
think it very shocking, and very wrong. Such 
a fine estate, too!” 

“We all like Mr. Newton very much in- 
deed,” said Clarissa. “ Papa thinks he is a 
most charming young man. I never knew 
papa taken with any one so much. And so 
do we all—Patience and I—and Mary.” 

“ But, my dear,” began Mrs. Brownlow— 
Mrs. Brownlow had always thought that 
Ralph the heir would ultimately marry Cla- 
rissa Underwood, and that it was a manifest 
duty on his part todo so. She had fancied 
that Clarissa had expected it herself, and had 
believed that all the Underwoods would be 
broken-hearted at this transfer of the estate 
—“T don’t think it can be right,” said Mrs. 
Brownlow ; “and I must say that it seems to 
me that old Mr. Newton ought to be ashamed 
of himself. Just because this young man 
happens to be, in a sort of a way, his own 
son, he is going to destroy the whole family. 
I think that it is very wicked.” But she had 
not a word of censure for the heir who had 
consumed his mess of pottage. 

“ Wasn’t she grand?” said Clary, as soon 
as they were out again upon the road. ‘She 
is such a dear old woman, but she dvesn’t 
understand any thing. I couldn’t help giving 
you « look when she was abusing our friend. 
When she knows it all, she’ll have to make 
you such an apology.” 

“] hope she will not do that.” 

“She will if she does not forget all about 
it. She does forget things. There is one 
thing I don’t agree with her in at all. Idon’t 
see any shame in your Ralph having the 
property ; and, as to his being nobody, that 
is all nonsense. He would be somebody, 
wherever he went, if he had not an acre of 
property. He wi!l be Mr. Newton, of Newton 
Priory, just as much as anybody else could 
be. He has never done any thing wrong.” 

To all which Mary Bonner had very little 
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to say. She certainly was not prepared to 
blame the present squire for having so man- 
aged his affairs as to be able to leave the es- 
tate to his own son. 

The two girls were very energetic, and 
walked back the whole way to Popham Villa, 
regardless of a dozen omnibuses that passed 
them. 

“T told her all about our Ralph—my 
Ralph ”’—said Clary to her sister afterward, 
“T could not help telling her now.” 

“Dear Clary,” said Patience, “I wish 
you could help thinking of it always.” 

“ That’s quite impossible,” said Clarissa, 
cheerily. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
ALONE IN THE HOUSE. 


Youna Newton at last found himself alone 
in the house at Newton Priory after his fa- 
ther’s death. He had sent George Morris 
away, becoming very stern in his demand to be 
left to his solitude as long as opposition was 
made to him. Gregory had come down to 
him from the parsonage, and had also been 
dismissed. 

“Your brother will be here probably to- 
day,” said Ralph, “and then I will send for 
you,” 

“T am thinking more of you than of my 
brother just now,” answered the parson. 

“Yes, I know; and, though I cannot talk 
to you, I know how good you are. I want 
to see nobody but him. I shall be better 
alone.” 

Then Gregory had returned to the par- 
sonage. 

As soon as Ralph was alone, he crept up 
to the room in which his father’s body was 
lying, and stood silently by the bedside for 
above an hour, He was struggling to re- 
member the loss he had had in the man, and 
to forget the loss in wealth and station. No 
father had ever been better to a son than his 
father had been to him. In every affair of 
life his happiness, his prosperity, and his fu- 
ture condition, had given motives to his fa- 
ther’s conduct. No lover ever worshipped a 
mistress more thoroughly than his father had 
idolized him. There had never been love to 
beat it, never solicitude more perfect and de- 
voted. And yet,as he had been driven home 
that day, he had allowed his mind to revert 
to the property, and his regrets to settle 
themselves on his lost position. It should 
not be so any longer. He could not keep his 
mind from dwelling on the thing, but he 
would think of it as a trifle—as of a thing 
which he could afford to lose without sorrow. 
Whereas he had also lost that which is of all 
things the most valuable and most impossible 
to replace—a friend whose love was per- 
fect ! 

But then there was another loss. He bit- 
terly blamed himself for having written that 
letter to Sir Thomas Underwood before he 
was actually in a position to do as he had 











proposed. It must all be unwritten now. 
Every resolution hitherto taken as to his fu- 
ture life must be abandoned. He must begin 
again, and plan a new life for himself. It 
had all come upon him so suddenly that he 
was utterly at a loss to think what he would 
do with himself or with his days. There was 
nothing for him but to go away, and be ut- 
terly without occupation, altogether without 
friends. Friends, indeed, he had—dear, in- 
timate, loving friends. Gregory Newton and 
George Morris were his friends. Every ten- 
ant on the Newton property was his friend. 
There was not a man riding with the hunt, 
worth having as « friend, who was not on 
friendly terms with him. But all these he 
must leave altogether. In whatever spot he 
might find for himself a future residence, 
that spot could not beat Peele Newton. After 
what had occurred he could not remain 
there, now that he was not the heir. And 
then, again, his thoughts came back from his 
lost father to his lost inheritance, and he was 
very wretched. 

Between three and four o’clock he took 
his hat and walked out. Te sauntered down 
along a small stream, which, after running 
through the gardens, bordered one of the 
coverts which came up near to the house. He 
took this path because he knew that he would 
be alone there, unseen. It had occurred to 
him already that it would be well that he 
should give orders to stop the works which 
his father had commenced, and there had 
been a moment in which he had almost told 
one of the servants in the house to do so. 
But he had felt ashamed at seeming to re- 
member so small a thing. The owner would 
be there soon, probably in an hour or two, 
and could stop or continue what he pleased. 
Then, as he thought of the ownership of the 
estate, he reflected that, as the sale had been 
in truth effected bv his namesake, the money 
promised by his father would be legally due; 
would not now be his money. As tothe estate 
itself, that, of course, would go to his namesake, 
as his father’s heir. No wili had been made 
leaving the estate to him, and his namesake 
would be the heir-at-law. Thus ne would be 
utterly beggared. It was not that he actually 
believed that this would be the case; but his 
thoughts were morbid, and he took an un- 
wholesome delight in picturing to himself 
circumstances in their blackest hue. Then 
he would strike the ground with his stick, in 
his wrath, because he thought of such things 
at all. 
to think of them while the accident, which 
had robbed him of his father, was so re- 
cent ? 

As the dusk grew on, he emerged out of 
the copse into the park, and, crossing at the 
back of the home-paddocks, came out upon 
the road near to Darvell’s farm. He passed 
a few yards up the lane, till at a turn he could 
discern the dismantled house. As far as 
he could see through the gloom of the even- 
ing, there were no workmen near the place. 
Some one, he presumed, had given directions 
that nothing further should be cone on a day 
so sad as this. He stood for a while looking 


How was it that he was base enough 











and listening, and then turned round to enter 
the park again. 

It might be that the new squire was al- 
ready at the house, and it would be thought 
that he ought not to be absent. The road 
from the station to the Priory was not that 
on which he was standing, and Ralph might 
bave arrived without his knowledge. He 
wandered slowly back, but, before he could 
turn in at the park-gate, he was met bya 
man on the road. It was Mr. Walker, the 
farmer of Brownriggs, an old man over 
seventy, who had lived on the property al! 
his life, succeeding his father in the same 
farm. Walker had known young Newton 
since he had first been brought to the Priory 
as a boy, and could speak to him with more 
freedom than perhaps any other tenant on 
the estate. 

“Oh, Mr. Ralph,” he said, “ this has been 
a dreary thing!” Ralph, for the first time 
since the accident, burst out into a flood of 
tears. “No wonder you take on, Mr. Ralph. 
He was a good father to you, and a fine 
gentleman, and one we all respected.” Ralph 
still sobbed, but put his hand on the old man’s 
arm and leaned upon him. “I hope, Mr. 
Ralph, that things was pretty well settled 
about the property.” Ralph shook his head, 
but did not speak. “A bargain is a bargain, 
Mr. Ralph, and I suppose that this bargain 
was made. The lawyers would know that it 
had been made.” 

“Tt don’t matter about that, Mr. Walker,” 
said Ralph; “but the estate would go to my 
father’s nephew as his heir.” The farmer 
started as though he had been shot. “ You 
will have another landlord, Mr. Walker, He 
can hardly be better than the one you have 
lost.” 

“Then, Mr. Ralph, you must bear it 
manly.” 

“T think that I can say that I will do that. 
It is not for the property that I am crying. 
I hope you don’t think that of me, Mr. Wal- 
ker.” 

“No, no, no.” 

“T can bear that—though it is hard the 
having to go away and live among strange 
people. I think I shall get a farm some- 
where, and see if I can take a lesson from 
you. I don’t know any thing else that I can 
do.” 

“You could have the Mordykes, Mr. 
Ralph,” said Mr. Walker, naming a holding 
on the Newton property as to which there 
were rumors that it would soon be vacant. 

“No, Mr. Walker, it mustn’t be here. I 
couldn’t stand that. I must go away frem 
this—God knows where. I must go away 
from this, and I shall never see the old place 
again!” 

“Bear it manly, Mr. Ralph,” said the 
farmer. 

“T think I shall, after a bit. Good-even- 
ing, Mr. Walker. I expect my father’s 
nephew every hour, and I ought to be up at 
the house when he comes. I shall see you 
again before I go.” 

“Yes, yes; that’s for certain,” said the 
farmer. They were both thinking of the day 
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on which they would follow the old squire to 
his grave in Newton Peele church-yard. 

Ralph reéntered the park, and hurried 
across to the house as though he were afraid 
that he would be too late to receive the heir ; 
but there had been no arrival, nor had there 
come any message from the other Ralph. 
Indeed, up to this hour the news had not 
reached the present owner of Newton Prior. 
The telegram had been duly delivered at the 
Moonbeam, where the fortunate youth was 
staying; but he was hunting on this day, 
riding the new horse which he had bought 
from Mr. Pepper, and, up to this moment, 
did not know any thing of that which chance 
had done for him. Nor did he get back to 
the Moonbeam till late at night, having made 
some engagement for dinner after the day’s 
sport. It was not till noon on the following 
day, the Friday, that a message was received 
from him at the Priory saying that he would 
at once hurry down to Hampshire. 

Ralph sat down to dinner all alone. Let 
what will happen to break hearts and ruin 
fortunes, dinner comes as long as the means 
last for providing it. The old butler waited 
upon him in absolute silence, fearing to speak 
a word, lest the word at such a time should 
be ill-spoken. No doubt the old man was 
thinking of the probable expedience of his 
retiring upon his savings; feeling, however, 
that it became him to show, till the last, 
every respect to all who bore the honored 
name of Newton. When the meat had been 
eaten, the old servant did say a word. 
“Won't you come round to the fire, Mr. 
Ralph?” and he placed comfortably before 
the hearth one of the heavy arm-chairs with 
which the corners of the broad fireplace 
were flanked. But Ralph only shook his 
head, and muttered some refusal. There he 
sat, square to the table, wita the customary 
bottle of wine before him, leaning back with 
his hands in his pockets, thinking of his con- 
dition in life. The loneliness of the room, 
the loneliness of the house, were horrible to 
him. And yet he would not that his solitude 
should be interrupted. He had been so sitting, 
motionless, almost overcome by the gloom of 
the big, dark room, for so long a period that 
he hardly knew whether it was night or not, 
when a note was brought to him from Greg- 
ory. 

“Dear Ralph—Shall I not come down to 
you for an hour ?—G, N.” 

He read the note, and sent back a verbal 
message. 

“Tell Mr. Gregory that I had rather not.” 

And so he sat motionless till the night 
had really come, till the old butler brought 
him his candlestick and absolutely bade him 
betake himself to bed. He had watched 
during the whole of the previous night, and 
now had slumbered in his chair from time to 
time. But his sleeping had been of that pain- 
ful, wakeful nature which brings with it no 
refreshment. It had been full of dreams, in 
all of which there had been some grotesque 
reference to the property, but in none of 
them had there been any memory of the 
Squire’s terrible death. And yet, as he woke 








and woke and woke again, it can hardly be 
said that the truth had come back upon him 
as a new blow. Through such dreams there 
seems to exist a double memory, and a 
second identity. The misery of his isolated 
position never for a moment left him; and 
yet there were repeated to him over and over 
again those bungling, ill-arranged, impossible 
pictures of trivial transactions about the 
place, which the slumber of a few seconds 
sufficed to create in his brain. 

“Mr. Ralph, you must go to bed—you 
must, indeed, sir,” said the old butler, stand- 
ing over him with a candle during one of these 
fitful dreamings. 

“Yes, Grey—yes, I will—directly. Put 
it down. Thank you. Don’t mind sitting 
up,” said Ralph, rousing himself in his chair. 

“ It’s past twelve, Mr. Ralph.” 

“ You can go to bed, you know, Grey.” 

“No, sir—no. I'll see you to bed first. 
It’ll be better so. Why, Mr. Ralph, the fire’s 
all out, and you're sitting here perished. You 
wasn’t in bed last night, and you ought to be 
there now. Come, Mr. Ralph.” 

Then Ralph rose from his chair and took 
the candlestick. It was true enough that he 
had better be in bed. As he shook himself, 
he felt that he had never been so cold in his 
life. And then, as he moved, there came 
upon him that terrible feeling that every thing 
was amiss with iim, that there was no conso- 
lation on any side. 

“Thai ll do, Grey; good-night,” he said, 
as the old man prepared to follow him up- 
stairs. 

But Grey was not to be shaken off. 

“Vii just see you to your room, Mr, 
Ralph.” 

He wanted to accompany his young mas- 
ter past the door of that chamber in which 
was lying all that remained of the old mas- 
ter. But Ralph would open the door. 

“ Not to-night, Mr. Ralph,” said Grey. 

But Ralph persistec, and stood again by 
the bedside. 

“He would have given me his flesh and 
blood—his very life,” said Ralph to the 
butler. “I think no father ever so loved a 
son—and yet, what has it come to?” Then 
he stooped down, and put his lips to the cold, 
clay-blue forehead, 

“Ti ain't come to much, surely,” said old 
Grey to himself, as he crept away to his own 
room; ~and I don’t suppose it do come to 
much mostly, when folks go wrong.” 

Ralph was out again before breakfast, 
wandering up and down the banks of the 
stream where the wood hid him, and then he 
made up his mind that he would at once write 
again to Sir Thomas Underwood. He must 
immediately make it understood that that 
suggestion which he had made in his ill-as- 
sumed pride of position must be abandoned. 
He had nothing now to offer to that queenly 
princess worthy of the acceptance of any 
woman. He was a base-born son, about to 
be turned out of his futher’s house because 
of the disgrace of his birth. In the eye of 
the law he was nobody. The law allowed to 
him not even a name—certainly allowed to 








him the possession of no relative, denied to 
him the possibility of any family tie. His 
father had succeeded within an ace of giving 
him that which would have created for him 
family ties, relatives, name and all, The old 
squire had understood well how to supersede 
the law, and to make the harshness of man’s 
enactments of no avail. Had the squire quite 
succeeded, the son would have stood his 
ground, would have called himself Newton 
of Newton, and nobody would have dared to 
tell him that he was a nameless bastard. But 
now he could not even wait to be told. He 
must tell it himself, and must vanish. He 
had failed to understand it all while his fa- 
ther was struggling and was yet alive; but 
he understood it well now. So he came in to 
his breakfast, resolved that he would write 
that letter at once. 

And then there were orders to be given— 
hideous orders. And there was that hideous 
remembrance that legally he was entitled to 
give no orders. Gregory came down to him 
as he sat at breakfast, making his way into 
the parlor without excuse. 

“My brother cannot have been at home 
at either place,” he said. 

“ Perhaps not,” said Ralph. “I suppose 
not.” 

“The message will be sent after him, and 
you will hear to-day, no doubt.” 

“T suppose I shall,” said Ralph. 

Then Gregory, in a low voice, made the 
suggestion in reference to which he had come 
across from the parsonage: “I think that 
perhaps I and Larkin had better go over to 
Basingstoke.” Larkin was the steward. Ralph 
again burst out into tears, but he assented ; 
and in this way those hideous orders were 
given. 

As soon as Gregory was gone, he took 
himself to his desk, and did write to Sir 
Thomas Underwood. His letter, which was 
perhaps somewhat too punctilious, ran as 
follows : 

“Newton Priory, 4th November, 186-. 
“My pear Sir: 

“TI do not know whether you will have 
heard before this of the accident which has 
made me fatherless. The day before yester- 
day, my father was killed by a fall from his 
horse in the hunting-field. I should not have 
ventured to trouble you with a letter on this 
subject, nor should I myself have been dis- 
posed to write about it at present, were it not 
that I feel it to be an imperative duty to refer 
without delay to my last letter to you, and to 
your very flattering reply. When I wrote to 
you, it was true that my father had made ar- 
rangements for purchasing on my behalf the 
reversion to the property. That it was so, 
you doubtless were aware from your own per- 
sona! knowledge of the affairs of Mr. Ralph 
Newton. Whether that sale was or was not 
legally completed, I do not know. Probably 
not—and, in regard to my own interests, it is 
to be hoped that it was not completed. But 
in any event the whole Newton property will 
pass to your late ward, as my father certainly 
made no such will as would convey it to me, 
even if the sale were complete. 
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“Tt is a sad time for explaining all this, 
when the body of my poor father is still lying 
unburied in the house, and when, as you may 
imagine, I am ill-fitted to think of matters of 
business ; but, after what has passed between 
us, I conceive myself bound to explain to you 
that I wrote my last letter under a false im- 
pression, and that I can make no such claim 
to Miss Bonner’s favor as I then setup. I 
am houseless and nameless, and, for aught I 
yet know to the contrary, absolutely penniless. 
The blow, has hit me very hard. I have lost 
my fortune, which I can bear; I have lost 
whatever chance I had of gaining your niece's 
hand, which I must learn to bear; and I have 
lost the kindest father a man ever had—which 
is unbearable. 

“ Yours very faithfully, 
“Ratrpa Newron (so called).” 


If it be thought that there was something 
in the letter which should have been sup- 
pressed—the allusion, for instance, to the 
possible but most improbable loss of his fa- 
ther’s private means, and his morbid denial 
of his own right to a name which he had al- 
ways borne, a right which no one would deny 
him—it must be remembered that the circum- 
stances of the hour bore very heavily on him, 
and that it was hardly possible that he should 
not nurse the grievance which afflicted him. 
Had he not been alone in these hours he 
might have carried himself more bravely. 
As it was, he struggled hard to carry himself 
well. If no one had ever been told how near- 
ly successful the squire had been in his strug- 
gle to gain the power of leaving the estate 
to his son, had there been nothing of the tri- 
umph of victory, he could have left the house 
in which he had lived aad the position which 
he had filled almost without sorrow—certainly 
without lamentation. In the midst of calam- 
ities caused by the loss of fortune, it is the 
knowledge of what the world will say that 
breaks us down—not regret for those enjoy- 
ments which wealth can give, and which had 
been long anticipated. 

At two o’clock on this day he got a tele- 
gram. “TI will be at the parsonage this even- 
ing, and will come down at once.” Ralph 
the heir, on his return home late at night, 
had heard the news, and early on the follow- 
ing morning had communicated with his 
brother and with his namesake. In the after- 
after his return from Basingstoke, 
Gregory again came down to the house, desir- 


noon, 


ing to know whether Ralph would prefer 


that the meeting should be at the Priory or | 


at the parsonage, and on this occasion his 
“Why should not 
your brother come to his own house ?” asked 
Ralph. 


cousin bore with him. 


claim it as his own.” 
“That is nonsense. 

knows it. 

raise any question against his\right ?” 


“I do not suppose that my brother has 


ever looked at the matter in that light,’’ said 
“ He is the last man in the world 


For the present, at any rate, you 


the parson, 
to do so. 





; in plain terms that he was tipsy. 
“T suppose he feels that he should not | 


It is his own, and he | 
Does he think that I am likely to | 


are living here, and he is not. In such an 
emergency, perhaps, he feels that it would be 
better that he should come to his brother 
than intrude here.” 

“It would be no intrusion. I should wish 
him to feel that I am prepared to yield to him 
instantly. Of course the house cannot be 
very pleasant for him as yet. He must suffer 
something of the misery of the occasion be- 
fore he can enjoy bis inheritance. But it will 
only be for a day or so.” 

“ Dear Ralph,” said the parson, “I think 
you somewhat wrong my brother.” 

“T endeavor not todo so. I think no ill 
of him, because I presume he should look for 
enjoyment from what is certainly his own. 
He and my futher were not friends, and this, 
which has been to me so terrible a calamity 
in every way, cannot affect him with serious 
sorrow. I shall meet him as a friend; but I 
would sooner mect him here than at the par- 


” 
| sonage. 


It was at last settled that the two brothers 
should come down to the great house—both 
Ralph the heir, and Gregory the parson; and 
that the three young men should remain there, 
at any rate, until the funeral was over. And, 
when this was arranged, the two who had 
really been fast friends for so many years, were 
abie to talk to each other in true friendship. 
The solitude which he had endured had been 
almost too much for the one who had been 
made so desolate; but, at last, warmed by 
the comfort of companionship, he resumed 
his manhood, and was able to look his affairs 
in the face, free from the morbid feeling which 
had oppressed him. Gregory had his own 
things brought down from the parsonage, 
and, in order that there might be no hesita- 
tion on his brother’s part, sent a servant with 
a note to the station desiring his brother to 
come at once to the Priory. They resolved 
to wait dinner for him till after the arrival of 
a train leaving London at five p.m. By that 
train the heir came, and between seven and 
eight he entered the house which he had not 
seen since he was a boy, and which was now 
his own. 

The receipt of the telegram at the Moon- 
beam had affected Ralph, who was now in 
truth the squire, with absolute awe. He had 
returned late from a somewhat jovial dinner, 
in company with his friend Cox, who was in- 
deed more jovial than was becoming. Ralph 
was not given to drinking more wine than he 
could carry decently; but his friend, who 
was determined to crowd as much enjoyment 
of life as was possible into the small time 
allowed him before his disappearance from 
the world that had known him, was noisy and 
rollicking. Perhaps it may be acknowledged 
They both 
entered together the sitting-room which Ralph 
used, and Cox was already calling for brandy- 
and-water, when the telegram was handed to 
Newton. He read it twice before he under- 
stood it. 
And the inheritance all his own! 
him justice, however, we must admit that he 
did not at the time admit this to be the case. 
He did perceive that there must arise some 


In doing 





His uncle dead !—suddenly dead! | 


question ; but his first feeling, as regarded 
the property, was one of intense remorse that 
he should have sold his rights at a moment 
in which they would so soon have been real- 
ized in his own favor. But the awe which 
struck him was occasioned by the suddenness 
of the blow which had fallen upon his uncle, 

‘“* What’s up now, old fellow ? ” hiccoughed 
Mr. Cox. 

I wonder whether any polite reader, into 
whose hands this story may fall, may ever 
have possessed a drunken friend, and have 
been struck by some solemn incident at the 
moment in which his friend is exercising the 
privileges of intoxication. The effect is not 
pleasant, nor conducive of good-humor. 

Ralph turned away in disgust, and leaned 
upon: the chimney-piece, trying to think of 
what had occurred to him. 

“What ish it, old chap? Shomebody 
wants shome tin? I'll stand to you, old fel- 
low.” 

“Take him away,” said Ralph. 
drunk.” 

Then, without waiting for further remon- 
strance from the good-natured but now indig- 
nant Cox, he went off to his own room. 

On the following morning he started for 
London by an early train, and by noon was 
with his lawyer. Up to that moment he be 
lieved that he had lost his inheritance. When 
he sent those two telegrams to his brother 
and to his namesake, he hardly doubted but 
that the entire property now belonged to his 
uncle’s son. The idea had never occurred to 
him that, even were the sale complete, he 
might still inherit the property as his uncle’s 
heir-at-law, and that he would do so unless 
his uncle had already bequeathed it to his 
son. But the attorney soon put him right. 
The sale had not been yet made. He, Ralph, 
had not signed a single legal document to 
that effect. He had done nothing which 
would have enabled his late uncle to make a 
will leaving the Newton estate to his son. 

“The letters which have been written are 
all waste-paper,” said the lawyer. “ Even if 
they were to be taken as binding as agree- 
ments for a covenant, they would operate 
against your cousin—not in his favor. In 
such case you would demand the specified 
price and still inherit.” 

“That is out of the question,” said the 
heir. 

“ Quite out of the question,” said the at- 
torney. “No doubt Mr. Newton left a will, 
and under it his son will take whatever prop- 
erty the father had to leave.” 

And so Ralph the heir found himself to be 
the owner of it all just at the moment in 
which he thought that he had lost all chance 
of the inheritance as the result of his own 
folly. When he walked out of the lawyer's 
office he was almost wild with amazement. 
This was the prize to which he had been 
taught to look forward through all his boyish 
days and all his early manhood ; but to look 
forward to it as a thing that must be very 
distant, so distant as almost to be lost in the 
vagueness of the prospect. Probably his 
youth would have clean passed from him, and 
he would have entered upon the down-hill 
course of what is called middle-life before his 
inheritance would come to him. He had been 
unable to wait, and had wasted every thing— 
nearly every thing; had, at any rate, ruined 
all his hopes before he was seven-and-twenty ; 
and yet now, at seven-and-twenty, it was, 48 
his lawyer assured him, all his own. How 
nearly had he lost it all! How nearly had 
he married the breeches-maker’s daughter! 
How close upon the rocks he had been! But 
now all was his own, and he was in truth 
Newton of Newton, with no embarrassments 
of any kind which could impose a feather’s 
weight upon his back. 


“ He’s 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





